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Vocational Rehabilitation © peRiovich fant 
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and Higher Education By BOYCE R. WILLIAMS * 
N THE LIGHT of available statistics one may has a regular division of vocational rehabilitation. 
reasonably presume that few institutions of higher In 35 of these governmental units there are also 


karning in this country have not at one time or separate commissions or other agencies for the blind 
another in the past 27 years participated in the voca- — which extend services only to this group of the dis- 
tional rehabilitation of at least one person. During abled. The Federal office supervises the grants-in- 
the year ended June 30, 1946, a total of 36,106 cases aid, which are made in accordance with approved 
were closed as rehabilitated into employment; 2,654, State plans for administering the program, and 
or 7.4 percent of these, received instruction at colleges extends such advisory technical services as the 
and universities as clients of State rehabilitation States request from time to time. 


agencies. It follows, therefore, that institutions for The aims of the program are to render disabled 
higher education have interest in the aims, organiza- | persons employable or more advantageously employ- 
tion, and services of the civilian vocational rehabilita- | able. These aims are attained through a broad pat- 
tion program. tern of service. Within this pattern specific plans 

This program is for civilians; it should not be con- = and procedures are drawn up for each client by re- 
fused with the rehabilitation program of the Vet- __habilitation counselors who are responsible for suc- 


rans’ Administration under Public Law 16 of the _ cessfully guiding each eligible and feasible case to 
Seventy-eighth Congress. The latter is only for rehabilitated closure. 

veterans who have service-connected disabilities. Under the conditions of the original act of 1920 
The civilian program serves all disabled persons who and subsequent amendments prior to 1943, the 
are found eligible, including veterans with non- 
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program was limited in its flexibility to meet the 
needs of specific disabled persons, and limited in the 
variety of such persons it might serve. However, 
with the passage of the vocational rehabilitation 
amendments of 1943, these shortcomings were elim- 
inated. The mentally as well as the physically 
handicapped are now served. Physical restoration, 
hospitalization, maintenance during rehabilitation, 
and kindred services are now available. 


Rehabilitation Services 


The broad pattern of services included in the 
rehabilitation process covers the following steps: 
(1) Medical diagnosis and prognosis coupled with 
vocational diagnosis; (2) vocational counseling; (3) 
physical restoration, including medical, surgical, and 
psychiatric treatment, prosthetic appliances, and 
physical and occupational therapy; (4) vocational 
training and prerequisites thereto; (5) financial 
assistance for maintenance and transportation during 
rehabilitation, and for necessary training materials 
and placement tools, equipment, and licenses; (6) 
placement in employment; and (7) follow-up on 
performance in employment. These services are 
provided without cost to all clients, with the ex- 
ceptions of items 3 and 5, which require the estab- 
lishment of economic need. 

One frequently encounters the misconception that 
rehabilitation services are carried on directly by 
professional rehabilitation workers. This is true 
only with respect to counseling, placement, and 
follow-up activities. In placement activities as- 
sistance is received from a number of sources, 
including employment offices. Counseling, as the 
core of the rehabilitation process, is the direct 
responsibility of the rehabilitation worker. This is 
true also of follow-up. Most of the services, however, 
are purchased or otherwise obtained from community 
resources. Hence, the vocational rehabilitation 
counselor is essentially a coordinator. He constructs 
with his client an effective plan for rehabilitation and 
then guides him by techniques of counseling. 


Eligibility and Feasibility 

Decisions by the rehabilitation counselor with 
respect to eligibility and feasibility are reached con- 
currently with the execution of step one of the 
rehabilitation process as outlined above. 

The determination of eligibility of a specific client 
is based on ‘two conditions, plus certain criteria 
with respect to age and residence limitations which 
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vary from State to State. The first of these cond table 
tions is that the individual must have a mental g 
physical impairment. The second is that this jp, 
pairment must constitute a substantial handicap 
employment. 

The determination of feasibility is contingent ){—— 
the first place upon his eligibility. When that ha 
been established, final determination of feasibility jf —— 
made in light of the likelihood that rehabilitatio, T 
services will prepare him for employment. 


Professic 


The Role of Higher Education : 
ccou 


Rehabilitation counselors have made liberal ugf Bacte: 
of the facilities of colleges and universities in the§ Biolog 
search for specific services for their clients, which jf 5%" 
borne out by the figure quoted at the beginning ¢ = 
this article. These 2,654 individuals include onhf coun; 
those who have received all or a part of their rehabilif Denti 
tation training at institutions of higher learning§ Econ 
They do not include those who have benefited fronp 28!" 


the many other services made available by ther ~ 
institutions, Civ 

For example, rehabilitation counselors have founif Ele 
the well-staffed and well-equipped college to be: * 
rich source of assistance in interpreting the psycho “on 


logical characteristics of certain clients. Likewis§ Journ 
higher educational units have been of inestimabk§ Law. 
assistance in problems concerning physical restore§ Libra 
tion, including therapy and prosthetic appliances . 
Among the more recent developments with respett “a 
to prosthetic appliances are the comprehensive aurdf Nurs; 
rehabilitation services; the fitting and evaluating df Occu, 
hearing aids, instruction in their use, training of Phan 
residual hearing, and kindred services which thos am 
schools with conservation of hearing clinics are pr ~ 


Teacl 
viding to an increasing number of clients. Veter 


Training is the more common type of vocation “thei 
rehabilitation service in which colleges and univers: 
ties participate. More rehabilitation clients are it 
need of training to achieve their vocational objective 
than are in need of other services. Furthermor{ The 
training for vocational objectives of a professiond§habili 
or technical nature often is available only in collegeifhowey 
or universities. Hence, those clients whose charatfpeatec 
teristics and interests indicate higher grade vocationifof the 
usually receive their training in institutions fofand, ; 
higher learning. In ot 

The accompanying tables present data on thtfteque: 
2,654 cases closed in 1946 that received collegtfirise 
training. 
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nde Table 1.—Number of persons rehabilitated into employment who were trained in colleges or universities, 

































































al oy by type of vocational objective, fiscal year ended June 30, 1946' 
“in 
Pt Type of vocational objective oe ye pore Type of vocational objective prin — rome 
it in 
+ has 1 2 3 1 2 3 
ty i 
atlot co NES RE BEE A IC SEAR IS A 2,654 | 100.0  Semiprofessional...........---.-..-------- 167 6.3 
IONE sn Gidth sitions ateddebuied 2, 050 77.9 CE Ra edicntddtsticsinsbipnes 7 Renitendie 
| eee a ay Tone 0645 canbe 
eR Se a ee ea ee a er ee I aces bh supicssitity > bicilgien temitae linia 7 Mi eee eae 
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i ea IE Nea ee | hear 
ning NNIGRG Su ee tor. ot cone cuaw eae OF ip 2eauce J ea emmy eee"! j | | See 
froa Engineering: Cotmerdial centets... wccccccenccsccuasas a 
th Ea rere ape oF SP iticccinns Gouioeneleh GMOs. on sco dene ecbdiinsas er 
a Rae ae ee ae eae a Te ee a eer SS Ree 
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be: | AEN EER 6 nee gy ls Agriculture, fishery, forestry, etc...........- 131 5.0 
NDR sits Shadi niin talatied, teachin antalbid tae Fe litdes eee 
ychi SA TINT vacliciic tind anitintinde cunt’ a RMN ccc wicvintincmnntaienation @ hiiwdccce 
SE ETT, EDT ROE Fe se ING i iicisintsnitnniivdileatiliianiil SS Eee 
ELS RSS ae aE, SS Animal husbandry._..................-- Be 
ee : _ ft cae Other agriculture, etc........---..-..-.- TD Lewedocw 
nce, Medicine OPES AR PAE lp tape ee Rabat Fi ineninwe 
spet iS cae sts taatihoecdwnthanilay ill cae fas a 162 6.2 
a dt sir nd dE odd <Gilbnd Dina ie Eee 
oF SR eee oe ee sk | a a ne Watch and clock repairing. ........--.--- | 
ing 7 Occupational therapy. _........-.------- _ ) SERS Radio sepeline.....cncnccccadsdeinddiiels - | rrr 
EE SEMOCY 0 n connasecercecanceneenanee- | Qeiet CEs ciisicwdidnsniductspachbanes  } 
thos St a cs bucembes uae | 3 —S 
- ee |; a ae = DONG. cnnctneenns cttinieesddeaadiaameds 5 2 
P Peaching, ecopaidary............-....-..-- Og RSE ROLE ELAINE TPP A pS 
Veterinary medicine....................- -_ ORR 
tion’ Other professional. _...............----- ig Soe 
veal 1 Partially estimated, 
ve. 
are il i dynamic relationship with his client, to aid in his 
tive curring Problems 


mot} The tables indicate the results of vocational re- 
sionifiabilitation in higher education. They do not, 
sllegtBhowever, indicate the problems that counselors. re- 
haratfpeatedly encounter in their work in this area. Some 
atiowifof these problems are of an administrative nature 
18 fo}ind, therefore, are readily solved when recognized. 
ln others, personal factors are involved and, con- 
n thftquently, they may be more complex. All of them 
collegtfarise out of the counselor’s needs to maintain a 
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adjustment, and to place him in satisfactory em- 
ployment. : 

In the first category, dynamic relationship with 
the client, lie the counselor’s problems of adequate 
quarters for effective counseling, of checks on the 
client’s progress, and of access to information that 
will enable him to serve the client more completely. 

In the second category, aiding in the client’s ad- 
justment, the counselor is faced with myriad prob- 
lems. Many of them are directly related to the 
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client’s disability. Illustrative for severely dis- 
abled clients are needs for special living quarters, 
special transportation arrangements to and from 
and around the campus, access to the clinical fa- 
cilities of the school at frequent intervals, special 
learning aids such as readers for the blind, develop- 
ing avenues of social intercourse, and so on. An- 
other problem might arise from the need to resolve 
satisfactorily the client’s desire for part time 
employment. 


Table 2.—Number of persons rehabilitated into em- 
ployment who were trained in colleges or univer- 
sities, by number of months of such training, fiscal 








year ended June 30, 1946! 

Number of months training ? counie” 

nt A AE PTE | 2, 654 

Se PN bcGitbactasisonebbcbenchounceed 5 
Deceit din chia peneapibbdcodesdeeccemannen 668 
ES ee a ae ae 784 
i ctssthih tinnhenAieptimmeinniteedhiimdtihtubicnaieiintiie 281 
RR EES TI EE a a ES 205 
RS SES CR tae eee eee bn eee eee 147 
AA adkeebadenndbnenslsorinmnminnnmnniee 340 
er Se eae ee See ee o 73 
EE ae a ae ae ne eS fe 52 
SE Le eee 28 
ia ieal taiteaet cn dae dine meeninchdaniiieeh ania 71 








1 Partially estimated. 
3 Median months in training is 11.2. 


In the third category, placement in satisfactory 
employment, the circumstances of the training and 
the employment objective are significant. In table 
1 the preponderance of college-trained rehabilitants 
being established in professional situations was 
pointed out. It may be exceedingly difficult for the 
client and the counselor, unaided, to find such situ- 
ations. It is true that many rehabilitation clients 
pursuing professional objectives are assured before- 
hand of employment when their training is com- 
pleted. For those not so fortunate, a real problem 
exists. 


Aid from Colleges and Universities 


Many administrative officers and faculty members 
of colleges and universities have assisted materially 
in the solution of these problems. 
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They have arranged for the counselor to use, 
centrally located and otherwise suitable room at 
specified intervals. They have stimulated promp 
clearance of routine progress reports and assistej 
counselors in developing objectivity in them through 
reducing coloration based on sympathy or antipathy 
arising from the ev -nt’s disability. Further, they 
have encouraged conferences and the exchange of 
data that provide both the school personnel and th that 
rehabilitation counselor with a more comprehensiy: 
and realistic understanting of the needs and poss. 
bilities of specific clients. 

School officials have also worked hand in han} Plan 
with the counselor in the adjustment of the client{ Ti 
They may obtain ground level living quarters for dit} phila 
abled students, assist in arrangement for special 
transportation, remove barriers to special consider} only 
tion at the school’s medical, psychological, or guid. 


in a 
ance clinics, offer suggestions and contacts for norma Allar 
social outlets, and work out suitable part-time em-§ print 


ployment programs. thore 

Finally, faculty members with their intimate con 
tacts in their special fields have frequently partic 
ipated directly in the professional placement of rf Of 


habilitation clients. Dicti 
The Federal-State Vocational Rehabilitation Serv-§ admi 
ice and its clients are appreciative of the excellent symt 


cooperation the institutions of higher learning have ing. 
extended. As this aid is expanded, more and mor 
disabled persons, college trained and professionall§ tie.” 





















capable, will achieve employment commensurate alike 
with their capacities and interests. from 
Radic 
Th 

a o o s 
Course in Scientific Russian term: 
wp from 
“SCIENTIFIC RUSSIAN,” a course designed to ail ent 
students who are majoring in science to gain com p. 
prehension of technical and scientific literature asi} «| 
appears in the Russian language, is being offered # em 
Wayne University. Carrying a prerequisite of tw inte 
semesters of elementary Russian or its equivalent] ¢ |. 
the new course deals with scientific literature it “that 
chemistry, physics, bio-chemistry, biology, and oth by 
fields. ia artic 
It is reported that among the few institutions ;. , 
higher learning in America which are offering si or be 
lar courses are Northwestern University, Princet legal 
University, and the Universities of California Sie 
Washington. *F 
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Radial Plan of Administration 


HE NEWARK (N. J.) COLLEGE of Engineer- 

ing is organized and administered on a plan 
that is quite different from that usually found in 
colleges and universities. The principle may be 
visualized by a circle. 


Plan Symbolized 


The circle is at once the symbol of the institution’s 
philosophy of administration and its chart for a 
modus operandi. As the former, the circle is the 
only way to put on paper the concept of democracy 
in administration held by the college’s president, 
Allan R. Cullimore. As the latter, it is the blue- 
print—diametrically opposite to those vertical au- 
thorative charts on the wall of every Army head- 
quarters—for applying that concept to the task of 
providing education for 2,200 aspiring engineers. 

Of the 14 definitions Webster (New International 
Dictionary) offers in defining the circle, two are 
admirably suited to describe its dual function of 
symbol and blueprint at Newark College of Engineer- 
ing. The first: “A company assembled—about a 
central point of interest, or bound by a common 
tie.” The second: “A closed plane curve exactly 
alike throughout, all of its points being equidistant 
from a point within called the center.” 


Radial Form of Organization 


The inspiration for what President Cullimore 
terms the “radial” theory of administration came 
from a pamphlet, “On Planning for World Govern- 
ment,” by Chester I. Barnard. In that treatise, 
Barnard sharply distinguishes between “lateral” and 
“scalar” organization and terms the choice between 
them today ‘‘a most acute problem in economic, 
social, and political fields whether of world-wide or 
of narrower scope.” Barnard defines the first as 
“that of free agreement—by mutual understanding, 
by contract, or by treaty,” the second as “vertical, 
articulated, hierarchical.” He adds: “The emphasis 
is upon the coming into cooperation of individuals 
or bodies who are ‘side by side.” The customary 
legal phraseology ‘bilateral, multilateral,’ etc. re- 
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* Formerly of the Staff, Newark College of Engineering. 
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flects this (the former) conception.” In amplifica- 
tion of scalar organization, Barnard says: “Every 
part except the highest is definitely dependent upon 
a higher part, and every part except the lowest 
rests upon a foundation of lower parts. Formal 
relations between parts on the same level, i. e., 
lateral coordination, are in principle determined by 
command or instruction, not by agreement.” 


In the every-day tasks of administering education 
at Newark College of Engineering, the radial or- 
ganization means that there are no series of steps, 
no channels—all are on one level. Its six groups 
have chairmen, to be sure. It is to be noted that 
there are no assistant chairmen, but that each group 
has an executive associate who is on the same level 
precisely as the chairman. The six groups of Presi- 
dent Cullimore’s chart radiate like spokes from the 
center—that center being the president, the vice 
president, the dean, and the six chairmen. They 
form the executive group. The idea is to group 
departments so as to provide representation on the 
executive committee for each department. 





Plan of Organization of the Newark College of Engineering ' 





1 E. A. means executive associate. It will be noted that each department and 
group has both a chairman and an executive associate. 
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An example of radial organization in operation is 
provided by the allocation of funds (Newark College 
of Engineering is supported by State and city) to the 
departments, a function probably offering the maxi- 
mum conceivable stress upon such a democratic 
framework. A faculty committee receives its au- 
thorizations from the comptroller and it is the task 
of that body to assign the money for all purchases. 

“Actually,” says Vice President Cummings, “it’s 
a process of easy give and take. Everybody must 
give in order to take. Everybody is disappointed at 
one time or another but we have settled every ques- 
tion through negotiation and discussion. Perhaps 
the main characteristic of the process is that never 
has the word ‘authority’ entered the picture. We 
have found that the chairman of the chemistry de- 
partment, for instance, can be counted upon to scale 
his needs to those of the other chairmen once you 
get them around the same table.” 

“The mainspring of such an administration must 
be an avoidance of fiat and a dependence on recom- 
mendation,” says President Cullimore. But after 
all, human beings are involved, which gives rise to 
the suspicion that opposing viewpoints develop which 
can be resolved only by executive dicta. Doesn’t 
that ever happen? “It never has,” says President 
Cullimore. And if it did? ‘Then as the hub, I 
should make the decision necessary to hold together 
this circle.” 


The radial concept was put into action in 1946 
and has governed administration in a time that has 
seen the college’s enrollment soar from 500 to 2,200 
and its faculty increase from 40 to 140. During that 
period, one of competition for the services of educa- 
tors, just one faculty member departed and he to 
enter commerce. Measured by this standard, at 
least, the radial theory has proved more than satis- 
factory at Newark College of Engineering. 





“Failure-Reduction” Plan 


NEw york UNIvERSITY’s Washington Square Col- 
lege has instituted a “failure-reduction” program of 
psychological tests for veterans having scholastic 
trouble. The tests will be administered at the 
Testing and Advisement Center. 

Veterans in scholastic difficulty will be advised 
by their faculty counselors to visit the Center. 
There a series of tests and interviews will measure 
the veteran’s ability to do satisfactory college work, 
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seek the probable reason for unsatisfactory work, 
and determine his chance of success in his present 
college program or recommend that his program be 
redirected toward a different vocational objective, 
The information will be given to the Washington 
Square College Advisory Council, which will take 
the necessary steps to solve, the veteran’s problem, 
The program is carried on without charge to the 
veteran. 





Consumer and Opinion Research 


STUDENTS AT HOFSTRA COLLEGE, Hempstead, N. Y,, 
not only are learning the techniques of public 
opinion and consumer research, but also are develop- 
ing a research service for businessmen and advertisers 
in the area. A workshop course in consumer and 
opinion research has been set up which is believed 
to be one of the few courses of its kind in the country, 
Rather than using hypothetical or textbook ex. 
amples, it teaches research methods by taking on 
actual current research problems of businesses and 
advertising agencies and carrying them through just 
as a regular research agency would. Both the 
business and the students benefit from this unusual 
arrangement. 

The workshop is set up as a regular research 
agency would be, with students functioning as 
interviewers, statisticians, and in other capacities, 
For advertising agencies whose own research facilities 
are limited or already overtaxed, the workshop can 
perform a valuable service by taking over neglected 
problems and carrying them out according to the 
instructions of the agencies. 

The workshop is finding an area of usefulness 
within the college, as well. The swollen postwar 
enrollment brings problems of administration and 
planning in which it proves of considerable value to 
have an accurate index of student reaction and 
opinion. The workshop serves both the college 
administration and the student body by taking 
campus opinion-polls on a variety of timely issues, 
such as surveys of “school spirit,” attitudes toward 
student government, athletics, the cafeteria, and the 
campus newspaper. Requests for such studies have 
come not only from the administration and faculty 
but from various student organizations. The find- 
ings are proving to be one answer to the problem of 
maintaining harmonious relations among thes 
groups in the present days of rapid expansion. 
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Assistance for Study in the 
Other American Republics 


RIOR to the entry of the United States in World 

War II, a limited number of travel and mainte- 
nance grants were made available by the United 
States Government to qualified graduate students 
in the United States to enable them to pursue study 
or research in the other American republics., This 
program was administered by the Department of 
State in cooperation with the United States Office of 
Education. 


Suspension of Earlier Program 


In December 1942, the diplomatic missions of the 
other American republics in Washington, D. C., were 
informed that “the increasingly exigent demands of 
the war upon the manpower supply in the United 
States make it necessary to suspend for the duration 
of the war, the award of official scholarships, fellow- 


*Assistant Specialist for the Exchange of Students, Teachers, 
and Professors, Division of International Educational Relations, 


U. S. Office of Education. 


By THOMAS E. COTNER * 


ships, and travel or maintenance grants to students 
from the United States.” The suspension of this 
part of the program of student interchange did not 
affect, however, the reciprocal phase of the program, 
the receiving of students from the other American 
republics who were awarded similar scholarships, 
fellowships, and travel or maintenance grants to 
study in this country. 


Program Resumed 


In 1946, the travel and maintenance grant program 
was resumed on a modest basis. Eight graduate 
students were awarded grants in 1946, and in 1947 
15 students received assistance. These 23 students 
worked in 11 different Latin American countries. 
They pursued graduate study or research in his- 
tory, political science, international relations, eco- 
nomics, sociology, anthropology, forestry, Spanish 
and Spanish-American literature, music and art. 
The majority of students represented the fields of 
Spanish and Spanish-American literature or the 


Table 1.—Graduate students from the United States awarded travel and maintenance grants for study and research 
in the other American Republics, 1946 














Name and address Type of grant University and degree Country Subjects of study 
1 2 4 5 
Robert J. Alexander !___.__.- yee ee Columbia University, | Chile.......... A Study of Collective Bargaining 
Leonia, N. J. M. A. in Chile. 
Robert C. Beyer !._.....__-- Travel and mainten- | Oxford University, M. A.| Colombia._..._- The Development of the Coffee 
St. Paul, Minn. ance. Industry in Colombia. 
Allison W. Bunkley_......_.-].-.-- BD ninicnnieitial Princeton University, | Argentina_-_-..- A Study of the Life of Domingo 
New York, N. Y. M. A. F. Sarmiento. 
Ellen Irene Diggs.........---|_---- SR ee: Atlanta University, M. A-| Uruguay--..---- The Negro in Uruguay, Past and 
Monmouth, III. Present. 
Sonja Petra Karsen__...._..- Maintenance____---. Bryn Mawr, M. A..-.---- Colombia_.---.-- The Life and Work of Guillermo 
New York, N. Y. Valencia. 
Milton J. Klevens ?.......... ers Yale University, M. F..-|...--  cncanmin Forestry Conservation in Colom- 
New York, N. Y. bia. 
Robert J. Shafer__........__- Travel and mainten- | University of California, | Guatemala. _... A Study of the Sociedad Econo- 
Syracuse, N. Y. ance. Los Angeles, M. A. mica in Guatemala, 1794-1821. 
Theresa Picciano. ..........- Maintenance........|..-.- Pern annccsnadieied ee eras The Contributions of the Indian, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Negro, and the Portuguese to 
Brazilian Folklore. 














1 Veteran of World War II. 
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Table 2.—Gradvate students from the United States awarded travel and maintenance grants for study and research 
in the other American Republics, 1947 














Name and address Type of grant University and degree Country Subjects of study 
1 2 3 4 5 

Joseph Ray Baxter !________- AVE oes et 2G Duke University, M. A_-| Peru__________- Agitation and Reform in Peru jp 
Newport, Ky. the Twentieth Century. 
George I. Blanksten--- -.----- Travel and mainte- | University of Chicago, | Ecuador_.......| A Study of Ecuadoran Constity. 
Chicago, Ill. nance. M. A. tional Problems, 1940-47, 
George C. Boehrer !__...___-|.---- REE AEE Catholic University, M.A.| Brazil......___- The Growth of Republicism in 
Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. Brazil, 1870-89. 
William A. Hunter !__.---.--/---.- eins 2S Tulane University, M. A-| Mexico_.....--- The Principles and Technique of 
New Orleans, La. Research in the Field of Mexi- 


can Indian Languages and the 
Influence of These Languages 
on the Spanish Idiom. 


Autrey C. McKissack !______-|___-- Tinentakwestce American Conservarory | Cuba and’Mex- | African and Indian Influence on 
Chicago, Ill. of Music, Bachelor’s ico. Cuban and Mexican Music. 
degree in Music. 
Richard M. Morse !_......--|----- Distt snes Columbia University, | Brazil_......__- Sao Paulo, Brazil—A Synthesis 
Greenwich, Conn. M. A. and Interpretation of That 
City’s History. 
George S. Quick !...........-/.-.--. Meettecnettcess University of Michigan, |__.-- id cgnnnictl History of the Labor Movement 
Evanston, Ill. M. A. in Sao Paulo, Brazil, from the 


Abolition of Slavery to the 
Vargas Regime. 


RS TELE ee, | EN ee University of Oregon, | Mexico.........| A Dialect Study of the Region 

Eugene, Oreg. M. A. Known As Los Altos, Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

DT MENS cnc cc cnel SOO Eleccccaccceces Columbia University, |_.--- lcxctacs A Biographical. Study of the 

Far Rockaway, N. Y. M. A. Mexican Revolutionary, Fran 
cisco I. Madero. 

Nicholas F. Sallese !___._-_-- Travel and mainte- |____- Pilati cetitctieibewnis ee ey The Philosophy and Thought of 

Whitestone, N. Y. nance. Francisco Paulo Vigil. 

Richard P. Schaedel !.__.__.-|__.-- Detach se See se University of Wisconsin, |__._- ae oe A Comprehensive Survey of the 

East Orange, N. J. B. A. Stone Sculpture in the Andean 


Area, Including the Peripheral 
Regions of Manabi and San 


Augustin. 
George O. Schanzer 3......-..|_---2 Piciainaxssack University of Missouri, | Uruguay and | The Russian Influence on the 
New York, N. Y. M. A. Argentina. Contemporary Novel of the La 


Plata Region. 


RINE tin cna wbsee nmin maligne apathy pe | Cornell University, B. A_| Haiti...._..__- A Study of the Psychological Re 

New York, N. Y. actions of Haiti’s More Primi 
tive Peoples to Examples of 
Western Art, Classic and Mod- 
dern. Also creative work in 
sculpture. 

Sevens G. Freee... 2. .15..-5 hace Apapteae | University of California, | Mexico_....__.- A Study of Recent Labor Legisla 

San Francisco, Calif. B. A. tien in Mexico. 

Dorothy L. Waggoner.__.-.--|----- Rinks 60 ceneetth University of Chicago, | Uruguay_.-.-_.- The Program of José Batlle y 

Chicago, Ill. M. A. Ordonez and Its Place in the 


Historical Development of 
Modern Uruguay. 

















1 Veteran of World War IT. 
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social sciences. Four of the students were women 
and 19 were men. In almost every case they were 
working on master’s theses or doctoral dissertations. 
The grantees during 1946 have now returned to the 
United States after the completion of their projects 
during periods abroad ranging from 6 months to 1 
year. Tables I and II contain information concern- 
ing the persons awarded grants in 1946 and 1947, 


Program for 1948 


A small sum has been made available for grants 
this year. These grants are supplementary in 
nature, adding to other funds, including benefits 
under the GI bill of rights. The grants provide for 
travel or partial maintenance in accordance with the 
individual needs of the students and with estimates 
of the cost of living in particular countries. As a 
general rule, both travel and maintenance grants will 
not be made to the same applicant. 


Students selected by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Fellowships for these grants are expected 
to remain in residence in the countries to which they 
go for a minimum of 6 months to a maximum of 
lyear. The grants may be renewed when desirable 
and necessary to the completion of work begun, 
provided funds are available. 


Qualifications for these awards include the follow- 
ing: United States citizenship, a bachelor’s degree or 
equivalent, the completion of some graduate study, a 
satisfactory knowledge of the language of the 
country to which the student wishes to go, good 
health, moral character, intellectual ability, and a 
suitable plan of study or a research topic which has 
been approved by the student’s adviser or supervising 
professor. All other considerations being equal, 
students under 35 years of age and veterans aregiven 
preference. 


Exchanges Under Buenos Aires Convention 


Of additional interest to graduate students is the 
resumption of the exchange fellowship program 
under the Convention for the Promotion of Inter- 
American Cultural Relations. These grants also 
were suspended during the war years. Under this 
program our Government pays the round-trip 
transportation of the student and the receiving 
government pays tuition and maintenance. Quali- 
fications for these fellowships are the same as those 
required for travel and maintenance grants. 

The following countries have thus far indicated 
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that they will receive our students under the Con- 
vention after July 1, 1948: Chile, Costa Rica, Haiti, 
Honduras, the Dominican Republic, Paraguay, and 
Mexico. 


Further Information 


Further information about these programs and 
application forms may be obtained by writing to the 
American Republics Section, Division of Interna- 
tional Educational Relations, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C. 





Teacher-Education Associations Merge 


AN EVENT OF MAJOR SIGNIFICANCE to teacher educa- 
tion in the United States took place in Atlantic City, 
N. J., on February 21. At that time three associa- 
tions—The National Association of Teacher Educa- 
tion Institutions in Metropolitan Districts, The 
National Association of Colleges and Departments 
of Education, and The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges—merged to form The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Although the newly organized association includes 
only about 260 of the 1,200 institutions of higher 
education approved by State departments of educa- 
tion for teacher education, its membership comprises 
more than half of the college and university schools 
and colleges of education in this country. It is 
estimated that the institutions belonging to the new 
association prepare approximately 75 percent of 
America’s teachers. 


This concentration of effort by the outstanding 
professional schools engaged in the education of 
teachers is particularly timely. The unity of effort 
in accreditation, research, publication, and other 
services which will result from the merger is certain 
to strengthen the hand of educational leaders who 
are striving in every State to upbuild the teaching 
profession, and through this profession the strength 
of American democracy. 


Officers of the new organization are: (1) President, 
Walter E. Hager, president, Wilson Teachers Col- 
lege; (2) vice president, William S. Taylor, dean, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky; (3) 
secretary-treasurer, Charles W. Hunt, president, 
State Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y.; and (4) 
associate secretary, Warren C. Lovinger, State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, N. Y. 
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Survey Recommendations in California 


HE CALIFORNIA COMMISSION on Higher 

Education has recently made its recommenda- 

tions to the Legislative Interim Committee on 

Higher Education. The survey was authorized by 
the legislature in 1947. 


Area Recommendations 


For purposes of the study, the commission divided 
the State into areas. Its recommendations follow: 


Sacramento area.—Establishment of a new 4-year 
State college and expansion of the general education 
curriculum on the Davis campus of the University 
of California. 


Chico area-—Expansion of present State college as 
necessary to serve population in that area. 


Humboldt County area.—Expansion as at Chico. 


San Francisco-Oakland area—Limitation of en- 
rollment on the University’s Berkeley campus to 
20,000 students; expansion of San Francisco State 
College to 5,000 students. These institutions, 
together with present and future junior colleges, can 
meet the needs of the area, the commission believes. 


Peninsula area——Expansion of San Jose State 
College to accommodate 6,000 students. 


Santa Barbara-San Luis Obispo area —Expansion 
of Santa Barbara College of the University of 
California to a capacity of 3,500 students; expansion 
of California Polytechnic Institute to 2,700. 


Los Angeles area.—Establishment of a new 4-year 
State college in Los Angeles to serve 5,000 students 
and of a second such college in the Compton-Long 
Beach-Orange County area to serve 3,000 students; 
limitation of University of California at Los Angeles 
enrollment to 20,000. 


San Diego area—Expansion of San Diego State 
College to a capacity of 5,000 students. 


San Bernardino-Riverside area——Creation of a 
general education college capable of enrolling 1,500 
on the Riverside campus of the University of Cal- 
ifornia. The Riverside campus, at present, is the 
site of the university’s citrus experiment station. 


Cost of such an expansion in educational plant, 
the commission estimates, would be $75,000,000 in 
State funds, including sums already appropriated, 
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for the 10 State institutions other than the University 
of California, and an additional $108,000,000 for the 
8 campuses of the university. 

These steps are necessary, the commission re- 
ported, if California is to educate the 227,087 
students expected to be enrolled in colleges and 
universities in the State in 1965. 

The commission recommended also that where the 
State board of education finds that the faculty, 
library, laboratory, and plant facilities are adequate, 
State colleges be permitted to grant the degrees of 
master of arts and master of science. 


Junior Colleges 


The commission recommended that the junior 
colleges in California carry the burden of lower 
division, or freshman and sophomore training, and 
that the State colleges and university have entrance 
requirements substantially above those of the junior 
colleges so that education in the State would grad- 
ually reach the level of junior college graduation. 

It ‘‘heartily and unanimously disapproves addi- 
tion of upper division courses to the 55 junior colleges 
in the State”; and it bases this disapproval on the 
belief that allowing junior colleges to become 4-year 
institutions would lead them to neglect the semi- 
professional and vocational training which, the com- 
mission says, is their primary function. It points 
out also that such a practice, once started, would 
result in all junior colleges wanting to follow the 
plan, that the expense would be prohibitive, that 
the local-versus-State administrative problem would 
be almost insufferable, and that “higher education 
would become so diluted as to make California one 
of the weakest States in the field.” 

The commission pointed to eight counties as 
areas which now or in the future should have junior 
colleges. 


Scholarships 


Annual grants of 2,000 undergraduate scholar- 
ships of $750 each and 500 graduate and professional 
school scholarships of $1,000 each were also urged 
by the commission because “‘it is possible and desir- 
able to find and make provision for higher education 
of those of outstanding special abilities who would 
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contribute much more to society if they were given 
the opportunities to develop these abilities.” The 
commission noted that an estimate of 50 percent of 
high-school graduates do not continue their educa- 
tion because of the expense. 


Continuing Study 


The commission urged that the study of the needs 
of higher education in the State be a continuing one, 
under a liaison committee of the Regents of the 
University and the State Department of Education 
and that $50,000 a year be appropriated to carry 
it on. 


The Commission 


The director of the 6-month survey was George 
D. Strayer, professor emeritus at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The two other members of 
the commission were: Aubrey A. Douglass, associate 
State superintendent of public instruction; and 
Monroe E. Deutsch, vice president and provost 
emeritus, University of California. 





Teaching About the United Nations 


On DECEMBER 19 Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
sent a formal request to the United States, as one 
of the member states of the United Nations, asking 
this Government to report on what it is doing to 
implement the resolution unanimously adopted by 
the United Nations general assembly on November 
17, 1947. This important resolution recommends 
that all member governments take steps to “en- 
courage the teaching of the United Nations charter 
and the purposes and principles, the structure, back- 
ground, and activities of the United Nations in 
the schools and institutes of higher learning in their 
countries.” 


Report From THE Unitep States 


The U. S. Office of Education has been asked to 
take the lead in implementing the resolution for the 
United States, and in cooperation with the National 
Commission for UNESCO, to draw up the official 
teply of the Government. The various national 
teports must be made before June 15, for presenta- 
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tion to the next session of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council in July. 

In order to present a fair picture of what is being 
done along these lines in the United States, it must 
be known to what extent American institutions of 
learning are now offering regular courses of instruc- 
tion about the United Nations or courses in inter- 
national relations which devote considerable time to 
the United Nations and its affiliated agencies. 

A brief questionnaire is being circulated by the 
Office of Education to all colleges and universities. 
Prompt response from the college authorities should 
give a useful over-all statistical summary. In addi- 
tion, it would be most helpful to have specific infor- 
mation about special courses, experimental proce- 
dures and new techniques, or activities in commun- 
ity education being carried on by American insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 


More EFFrectTIveE TEACHING ABOUT 
THE UnitTEeD NATIONS 


Through the Division of International Educational 
Relations the Office of Education is undertaking in 
several ways to stimulate more effective teaching 
about the United Nations at all levels of education. 
For instance, the Office serves as a clearing house 
for information as to seminars for the training of 
teachers, available teaching materials, and success- 
ful programs and techniques. 

The Office is also distributing (free, except for 
shipping costs) sets of the complete verbatim records 
of the second session of the first assembly. The 
71-item agenda of that session—the first ever held 
on American soil—touched almost every phase of 
United Nations activity, and established proced- 
ures and precedents for the new organization. Of 
great historic value, these documents could be used 
as source material for undergraduate research or 
extra-curricular model United Nations assemblies, 
and for local exhibits to stimulate community-wide 
interest. Requests for sets should be directed to 
the Division of International Educational Relations, 
U.S. Office of Education. They will be sent express 
collect from New York; each complete set weighs a 
a little over 16 pounds. 

When UNESCO made a preliminary survey last 
year it was found that the United States had prob- 
ably done more than any other member country to 
make provision for teaching about the United Na- 
tions in its schools and colleges. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Government Publications 
How to Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the U. S. Office of Education 


Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 
Section Two, U.S. Office of Education, 1947. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1948. 
p. 169-248. 20 cents. 

Contains three recommendations by the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education and a brief record of projects and accomplishments 


of the Office of Education during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1947, 


Lighting Schoolrooms, by Ray L. Hamon. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office (1948). 
17 p. (Pamphlet No. 104.) 10 cents. 

Gives a nontechnical background on school lighting for infor- 
mation of architects, school-plant planners, and educational 
administrators. 

Offerings in the Fields of Guidance and Personnel 
Work in Colleges and Universities, Summer 1948, by 
Clifford P. Froehlich, Mimeo. Misc. 3162, Rev. 
1948. Free. 


Courses offered in guidance and personnel work in the summer 
of 1948, and workshops, cooperative counselor training plans, 
conferences, institutes, and the like to be held during the summer 
in guidance and personnel work. 


Non-Government Publications 
Pamphlets 


Building Problems of Urban Universities, edited by 
Herbert C. Hunsaker. Washington, American 
Council on Education, 1948. 87 p. $1.00. (Re- 
ports of Committees and Conferences, Series I, No. 
30, February 1948.) 


Report of a conference sponsored by the American Council on 
Education, the Association of Urban Universities, and Western 
Reserve University, held in Cleveland, Ohio, May 19-20, 1947. 
Presents an organized arrangement of the discussions, which 
covered numerous building problems. 

Guidance Testing, by Clifford P. Froehlich and 
Arthur L. Benson. Chicago 4, Ill., Science Research 
Associates, 1948. 112 p. $1.00. 
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Defines the place of testing in guidance work, describes pro 
cedures in planning testing programs, and establishes criteria for 
selecting tests. Introduces basic concepts of reliability, validity, 
and norms. Discusses measurement of scholastic aptitude 
achievement, interest, personal adjustment, and special aptitudes, 
and includes annotated lists of typical tests in each area. Sug. 
gests procedures for the administering and scoring of tests and the 
recording of results. Presents techniques for using test results to 
identify student problems and discusses discrepancies between 
test and non-test data. Treats the use of test results in both 
counseling and classroom situations. 


Prepared by the Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, Division of Vocational Education, U. S. Office of Educa. 
tion, in cooperation with the Division of Secondary Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, and in consultation with seven nation. 
ally known authorities. 


The Improvement of College Instruction Through 
In-Service Techniques, by Howard J. Leahy. South 
Orange, N. J., Seton Hall College, 1948. 15 p. Free, 


Results of an inquiry to determine the extent to which college 
and university administrators were aware of the need for the 
improvement of instruction, and the degree to which particular 
methods, techniques, and procedures were employed in the in- 
service training of college teachers. Reports data from 9% 
institutions. 
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